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soldiers, the British 375,000. American living standards, after the grim 
decade of the depression, had never been higher, and as the official United 
States Army history of the war concluded, the United States fought World 
War II with a “guns and butter” policy that only a prolonged war against 
Germany might have jeopardized. 

The Americans were spared that inconvenience, but at a political cost 
that only a mutually beneficial political agreement with all their allies might 
minimize. The West’s failure to initiate a second front until Germany was 
on the defensive must certainly have raised very serious question in the 
Kremlin about the ultimate value and reliability of the coalition. And since 
in the end the Soviet armies captured more territory than its allies did, and 
the West refused to pay the price of conquest in blood, it was imperative 
for the West that the principle of possession as the determinant of the 
political future of a nation not be permitted to become a precedent. If 
the Anglo-American allies acted cynically when they believed their vital 
interests to be involved, the Russians might as well do the same. As it was, 
the failure of the West on the second-front issue struck at the very basis of 
the tenuous Allied collaboration, which was a mutual necessity that had 
not been mutually beneficial. The West might redeem this inequality of 
sacrifice only by moving more circumspectly on other vital, essentially 
political issues, if the United States and Britain wished to test the possi- 
bility of postwar coliaboration with Russia fairly before accepting the very 
obvious consequences of failure. 


The American Strategy in War as Politics 


The British and American military staffs agreed, even before December 
1941, that they would fight the war on the basis of “Europe first,” and that 
the United States would take primary responsibility for the lesser commit- 
ment in the Far East. In the eyes of the British, after Churchill’s visit to 
Washington in December 1941, “The Americans have got their way and 
the war will be run from Washington. . . .”24 As much as possible they 
attempted to mitigate that fact. Despite the objections of the United States 
Navy, which wanted more emphasis on the Pacific war, the United States 
always committed the greater part of Army and Air Force resources to the 
European theater of war. Beyond this global priority, however, the British 
and American military and their political leaders agreed on little else; they 
hammered out the grand strategy of the war in Europe in a series of often 
bitter disputes that ultimately satisfied no one and made Anglo-American 
Strategy a synthesis of grudging compromises. 

The American political and military leaders almost unanimously agreed 
that they did not wish to fight a war in the Mediterranean area, much less 
North Africa, but until 1944 the Mediterranean was their main theater of 
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war. Ideally the United States hoped to marshal its resources for a vast 
cross-Channel invasion of Europe, if not in 1942 certainly in 1943, which 
would take the war to the heart of the enemy’s empire. The United States 
regarded every diversionary operation elsewhere .as an example of British 
unwillingness to open a second front in Western Europe. The Americans 
saw the Mediterranean as part of the British political sphere of influence, if 
only for the moment, and in North Africa the Western Allies bitterly 
disagreed on policy toward the Vichy French authorities in power there. 
All the architects of the American strategy shared a consensus on these 
points. 

The Americans attempted to obtain a definite British commitment to a 
cross-Channel invasion as the primary strategy of the war, and therefore 
reluctantly conceded to what were supposed to be carefully restricted and 
timed operations in the Mediterranean preparatory to OVERLORD. These 
operations, beginning in North Africa in November 1942, merely permitted 
the British to incorporate the Americans into ever grander and escalating 
campaigns. The British and the Americans repeatedly scrapped agreed- 
upon manpower and resources ceilings as the critical battles of Libya, 
Anzio, and elsewhere compelled the Americans to send in ever greater 
power or risk defeats. Once the British obtained American agreement to 
the North African campaign, in the summer of 1942, they moved, via 
similar arguments and implied threats in regard to OVERLORD, to get the 
Americans to cooperate in conquering Sicily and then southern Italy. At 
the Casablanca Conference in January 1943, much to the alarm of Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson, who regarded Roosevelt as a weakling in 
front of Churchill, the British overwhelmed the American strategists and 
Roosevelt into a Sicilian escapade that delayed OVERLORD another 
year.?5 

The ultimate American justification for the invasion of Italy, other than 
the limited use of resources until OVERLORD could begin, was that the 
political impact of knocking Hitler’s main ally out of the war might over- 
flow to the other satellites, and that in any event it would help if the 
Strategic Air Forces could use the bases around Rome against southern 
Germany. The Americans did not intend to go beyond Rome, but even this 
concession to the British deeply alarmed Stimson and others in Washington 
who were unable to prevail upon Roosevelt. For the British leaders, the 
Italian campaign was essentially a political matter, and they all treated it as 
such. Eden was particularly anxious to go beyond Rome and move West- 
ern forces into the Balkans, and a controversy with the Americans over this 
Strategy raged until the end of the war. For the Americans, and especially 
for Stimson, the British proposal “‘was another diversion in the interest of 
the British Empire and contrary to our American instincts.”?* Yet the 
Allies ultimately went beyond Rome, and even if the United States did not 
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accept the British view in full, its deeply politicized orientation influenced 
American strategy and the American view of their role vis-a-vis not only the 
Russians but the English as well. 

The State Department, and particularly Ambassador to Russia Har- 
riman as well as Stimson were among those in the Administration who 
realized what these concessions to British strategy and a delay in OVER- 
LORD could mean to long-term relations with the U.S.S.R., and it must 
be added, the political outcome of the war insofar as the location of troops 
determined it. Stimson wrote Roosevelt in August 1943: “. . . the British 
theory . . . is that Germany can be beaten by a series of attritions . . . 
and that the only heavy fighting which needs to be done will be done by 
Russia. To me, in the light of the postwar problems which we shall face, 
that attitude towards Russia seems terribly dangerous. . . . None of these 
methods of pinprick warfare can be counted on by us to fool Stalin into the 
belief that we have kept that pledge.”27 “The Soviets accepted the expla- 
nation of our military plans,” Harriman wrote Roosevelt in November, 
“but our whole permanent relations depend in a large measure on their 
Satisfaction in the future with our military operations. It is impossible to 
over-emphasize the importance they place strategically on the initiation of 
the so-called ‘Second Front’ next spring.”?® If the Russians do most of the 
fighting, Stimson observed during May 1943, “I think that will be danger- 
ous business for us at the end of the war. Stalin won’t have much of an 
opinion of people who have done that and we will not be able to share 
much of the postwar world with him.”?° 

The British too realized the consequences of Western military passivity 
to the alliance, though they attempted to argue the matter for different 
ends. In January 1942 Eden wrote the Foreign Office that, given the 
eclipse of German and French power at the end of the war, “Russian 
prestige will be so great that the establishment of Communist Governments 
in the majority of European countries will be greatly facilitated... .”%° 
That prestige would be linked to the fact that the Russians had defeated the 
Germans. As South African General Jan C. Smuts, of whom Churchill said 
“our minds were in step,” explained it in August 1943: “Surely our per- 
formance can be bettered and the comparison with Russia rendered less 
unflattering to us. To the ordinary man it must appear that it is Russia who 
is winning the war. If this impression continues, what will be our post-war 
position compared with that of Russia?”*! But unflattering comparisons or 
not, the Western Powers formulated strategies, however diverse, that at- 
tempted to take into account the political consequences of the massive 
Russian presence in Europe. 

Anglo-American disagreements were deep-rooted, even personal 
among the generals, and continuous joint consultations at every level did 
not succeed in overcoming them; but such discussions did permit a com- 
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mon Western policy on certain issues, which only exacerbated relations 
with the Russians. Eden understood the dangers of such a joint front. All 
factors being equal, and they rarely were, he preferred tripartite consulta- 
tions, for he understood that bilateral talks would not reconcile many very 
real differences with the United States. He wrote at the beginning of 
1942: 


If it came to a direct conflict of policies and we had to choose between 
the United States of America and the Soviet Union, we should no 
doubt decide that Anglo-American co-operation is more indispensable 
and the more natural because it rests on broader and older foundations 
than Anglo-Russian co-operation. . . . we shall have to consult the 
United States Government in all our discussions with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment... .*? 


In practice this often meant: joint or obviously coordinated communi- 
cations to the U.S.S.R., frequently on matters of very great substance 
which presented the Russians with the option of accepting a fait accompli 
or confronting its two allies together. By 1943 this joint front had become 
standard procedure for handling problems. “My thought,” Roosevelt ex- 
plained to Secretary of State Cordell Hull in March 1943 on the obviously 
critical. issue of how the Allies would run Germany and Italy in the first 
months after the war, “is if we get a substantial meeting of the minds with 
the British that we should, then, take it up with the Russians.”** Hull 
chastised the British from time to time when they wandered from this 
principle. “Please impress upon Mr. Eden and the Prime Minister,” he 
wrote American Ambassador to England John G. Winant in August 1943, 
“the importance we attach to reaching prior agreement. . . . for the British 
Government to approach the Soviet Government singly with regard to 
matters under discussion between the British and United States Govern- 
ments may give the Russians the impression that the British Government is 
seeking the role of intermediary. . . .”°* 

This advance cooperation between the British and Americans on ques- 
tions of vital concern to the Russians appeared to the Kremlin as some- 
thing less than a true alliance, and they let it be known they resented the 
procedure. The British ambassador to the U.S.S.R., Clark Kerr, notified 
the American embassy during August 1943 “that the Soviet Government 
felt that the American and British Governments first consulted together 
and arrived at a decision and then simply communicated that decision to 
the Soviet Government for its information.”®> “It is clear,” Harriman 
cabled Roosevelt three months later, “they never like to be faced with 
Anglo-American decisions already taken.”’** Insofar as the British and the 
Americans could agree, and the containment of Bolshevism was assuredly 
one of the few questions on which they were unanimous, in reality there 
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were two coalitions fighting the Axis: the first, between Great Britain and 
the United States, was a true alliance in the sense that both countries 
shared certain larger fundamentals, which did not, however, prevent con- 
flicts of a serious nature; the second was between the Anglo-American 
bloc, when the two nations acted in concert, and the U.S.S.R. In this sense 
the world was already fractured in a manner that became obvious to all 
after the defeat of the Axis Powers. 

For the course of the war, however, the conflict within the Western 
bloc was often to be of greater significance. The British could act unilater- 
ally, but naturally wished the United States to help them fight the war 
according to British reasoning, and the United States in important ways 
also acted alone. The question of the unconditional surrender policy: was 
one such instance. With Churchill by his side, Roosevelt announced on 
January 24, 1943, before a conference of reporters at Casablanca, that the 
Allies would compel Germany, Italy, and Japan to surrender uncondition- 
ally. He had not warned Churchill, much less Stalin, that this was joint 
policy, and under the circumstances the Briton had to contain his surprise. 
At that time, of course, any surrender imposed on Germany would have 
had to be largely as a result of Russian bloodshed, and Stalin argued that 
the “unconditional surrender” slogan only solidified the German ranks and 
suppressed dissension that might lead to a negotiated surrender. Churchill’s 
opinion was similar, and in the end, of course, none of Germany’s allies 
surrendered unconditionally, and Germany also was able to negotiate con- 
tingencies of great significance. Roosevelt had not even warned the State 
Department, which had not recommended such a policy prior to 1943. 
Hull remained opposed to the policy, as did General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and in the end the Allies backed away from the doctrine, but not 
before giving the German propaganda machine ammunition with which to 
fortify German willingness to resist to the bitter end.3” 

Anglo-American differences on the conduct of the war extended to less 
consequential matters of glory associated with the military chain of com- 
mand of the Western theater, though at times these issues also impinged on 
vital questions of strategy. Superficially it usually revolved around the issue 
of whether an American or English general would command the Italian 
and later the Western European campaign, but ultimately the issue was one 
of where to fight the war in the West. By 1944 the American troops in 
Europe far outnumbered the English and the United States wished a com- 
mand responsibility proportionate to the commitment, and in August 1943 
Churchill himself proposed that the Americans command OVERLORD, 
shifting, however, the Italian command from Eisenhower to an English 
general. Later, during November, the British proposed that they place the 
command of the entire Mediterranean theater, including the Balkans, under 
one commander empowered “to transfer forces from one part of the area 
to another in order to take advantage of fleeting opportunities.”** Al- 
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though the Americans were gratified at the British concession on the com- 
mand of OVERLORD, they well realized that the British wished to post- 
pone that plan indefinitely, and they demanded something tangible. The 
Americans asked to have one commander-in-chief for both the Mediter- 
ranean and Western European theaters, who, presumably, would be an 
American. 

Each side vetoed the other’s plans, and during the month of November 
the policy and personal relationships between the British and American 
generals declined to such a point that Churchill angrily informed his Chiefs 
of Staff that he was inclined to tell the Americans: “ ‘All right, if you won’t 
play with us in the Mediterranean, we won’t play with you in the English 
Channel.’ And if they say, ‘All right, then we shall direct our main effort in 
the Pacific,’ to reply, “You are welcome to do so if you wish.’ °° “If... 
the Supreme Command were given to a United States officer and he pro- 
nounced in favour of concentrating on ‘Overlord’ irrespective of the injury 
done to our affairs in the Mediterranean, His Majesty’s Government could 
not possibly agree,” Churchill informed his Chiefs of Staff at the end of 
November.*® By the last months of 1943 fundamental differences in 
Strategy, irritations which had emerged in the course of the brief joint 
occupation of Italy, and the lesser, personal resentments that are a by- 
product of men who work together but see the world and their role in it 
quite differently were all factors straining the alliance. Thereafter mutual 
doubts and suspicions plagued the Anglo-American alliance. 

Having conceded to an important phase of the British Mediterranean 
Strategy, by 1943 every important American military leader, as well as 
Harry Hopkins, Roosevelt’s closest adviser, and Hull, was convinced that 
the British were attempting to renege on OVERLORD. Despite subsequent 
British disclaimers, which deal with Churchill’s defensive statements rather 
than the basic thrust of his strategic argument, the American view was 
correct, as any careful reading of the Churchill memoirs will reveal. Chur- 
chill saw the entire war after 1943 in purely political terms, whether it was 
a Soviet thrust in the Balkans or an American campaign in Burma. His 
memoirs are entirely explicit on these points, despite his attempt to show 
his exaggerated prophetic insight into the Bolshevik menace during the 
war. He was a realist, in that he understood the limits of British power, and 
a great diplomat in the Machiavellian sense, attempting to accomplish 
through words what he could not attain by force of arms. In light of his 
political understanding, his letters to Stalin, full of feigned warmth and 
solicitude, reveal the extent of his duplicity. Where he had the advantage in 
power, which had now been reduced to Britain’s relations with the small or 
weak states, such as Greece, he used it ruthlessly. Not merely the Ameri- 
cans were thrown off course by him, but Stalin too exhibited a confidence 
in the man’s words that only Roosevelt exceeded. 

Until OVERLORD and June 1944 Churchill’s diplomacy attempted to 
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shift the thrust of American military power from France to the Balkans via 
two means: first, by continuing and accelerating the Italian campaign into 
Yugoslavia and Austria; and second, by involving Turkey in the war, 
thereby bringing non-Russian troops into the Balkans. Throughout 1943 
the British pushed for the first course, though clearly the second was more 
promising and it eventually secured the greatest British efforts. 

Churchill’s only hope for winning the Americans to the first strategy 
depended entirely on Roosevelt, for with the exception of Harriman in 
Russia and Robert Murphy in Italy, virtually every American leader of 
consequence opposed a Balkan invasion with American or British troops. 
Churchill on the other hand had the backing of Eden and his Chiefs of 
Staff, with the exception of Sir Alan Brooke, who did not regard an 
Aegean campaign as militarily feasible. A few weeks before the Teheran 
Conference, Roosevelt informed Stimson that the United States would not 
intervene in the Balkans without Soviet approval, and when Stimson sug- 
gested that it would be best to drop the Balkan idea under all circum- 
stances, Roosevelt evaded this position as well. Then, at Teheran, Roose- 
velt shocked Hopkins by mentioning the possibility of an Adriatic drive to 
reach Rumania. “Who’s promoting that Adriatic business that the Presi- 
dent continually returns to?” Hopkins asked Admiral Ernest J. King. “As 
far as I know it is his own idea,” King replied.4! Roosevelt’s typically 
impressionable reaction to Churchill’s pressures also made it necessary for 
his advisers, as always, to bring him back into line with dominant opinion. 
When the British Chiefs of Staff presented a memorandum to the Ameri- 
cans shortly before Teheran, calling for an intensification of the war in the 
Mediterranean, adding in regard to OVERLORD: “We do not... attach 
vital importance to any particular date or to any particular number of 
divisions in the assault and follow-up ... ,” the American military quickly 
beat it down.*? At Teheran, Stalin too pressed for going through with 
OVERLORD as planned and with a troop strength obviously incompatible 
with British proposals.* 

Far more promising for Great Britain during 1943 was the Turkish 
Strategy, for here the Russians acquiesced to the British efforts, at least in 
principle, and all that remained was to win over the skeptical Americans, 
and of course, the Turks. Everyone understood Turkish entry into the war 
to mean a Balkan campaign, and the British ultimately attempted every 

* During September 1943 the British greatly irritated Roosevelt, Stimson, and the 
Joint Chiefs by opening, with small detachments of men, a campaign to capture 
Rhodes, Cos, Samos, and Leros, islands off the Turkish coast with virtually no strategic 
value. The undertaking was an immediate disaster, and Churchill pleaded with the 
Americans for substantial aid that threatened, as the Americans saw it, to escalate 
into a major campaign for objectives of no consequence, perhaps endangering OVER- 
LORD as well. Among themselves, Roosevelt and Stimson were furious and they 
refused to make any move to prevent the British forces from eventually being wiped 


out. {See Churchill, Closing the Ring, chap. XII; Stimson Diary, October 12, 15, 
1943, HLS Mss.] 
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form of persuasion to beg, cajole, and threaten the Turks. In June 1943 
Lord Beaverbrook, Lord Privy Seal, made very explicit to Harry Hopkins 
that Turkish involvement at that stage would result in a delay in OVER- 
LORD, precisely the British intention. 

The Turks were much more concerned about Russia than Germany, 
and until the end of 1942 were openly pro-German in their sentiments and 
economic policies. German military successes only encouraged this ten- 
dency, just as their defeats moved the Turks closer to a position of true 
neutrality. The army was especially anti-Soviet, and later the prospect of 
Soviet penetration into the Balkans struck terror in the hearts of Turkish 
leaders. Ideally the Turks wished to see the Germans and English working 
together to contain Soviet power and they did not take well to the proposal 
that they join the Allies, though as flexible politicians they also appreciated 
the value of being on the winning side. During January 1943 Churchill and 
Turkish President Ismet Indnii met secretly in Turkey and the Turks 
frankly revealed their anxieties. The primary problem was the Soviet 
Union, Indnii made clear; also, the war should end promptly by Britain 
concluding peace with Germany. In any event, the Turks argued, even if 
the war continued they would put off entry until the last moment, not 
simply because they were unprepared but also, they tried to reason, an 
exhausted Turkey would be of no use in balancing Soviet power in the 
Balkans after the war. At the least they would not enter the war until the 
British attacked the Balkans, for they had no intention of risking the 
possibility of having the Russians liberate them. It was at this point that 
Churchill successfully attempted to obtain vague Soviet assurances regard- 
ing their future relations with the Turks. The State Department was also 
fully informed of the Turks’ political fears concerning Soviet power and 
ambitions in the Balkans. Everyone knew that the Turks were interested in 
the postwar Eastern European blocs directed against Russia that the Lon- 
don Poles were plotting, and perhaps even that they were attempting, as 
late as the summer of 1944, to create a Balkan Federation to contain the 
spread of Russian power.** 

The Turks then cleverly imposed a firm precondition requiring the 
Allies to supply them with 180,000 tons of highly specialized equipment as 
well as Western air squadrons to enable them to defend their homeland and 
contribute to the war effort in an active manner—a quantity so obviously 
large that the needs of OVERLORD made it impossible. From that point 
on the Turks merely left the timing of their entry into the war to the West. 
And since the Russians wanted immediate Turkish aid or none at all, they 
too made the British dilemma insoluble. The Americans consistently re- 
fused to give Turkey the equipment it demanded, though a trickle of Lend- 
Lease continued for much of the war, and in effect vetoed the Turkish 
project. 

In December 1943 Churchill again saw Indnii and attempted to pres- 
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sure the Turks by threatening to throw them to the Russians if they did not 
enter the war immediately and implying British support for greater Soviet 
rights in the Turkish Straits. In February 1944 the British Military Mission 
left Ankara, and London ordered the British ambassador to break all social 
contacts with the Turks, leaving Hull to wonder during July if such rough 
tactics might result in pushing the Turks closer to the Russians, a mis- 
placed fear indeed. By that time the incessant Western pressures, plus their 
impending victory, convinced the Turks that it was time to make some 
gesture without Western arms, though by this point the Allies had lost 
interest. On August 2, 1944, the Turks broke off diplomatic and commer- 
cial relations with Germany, but did not declare war until after the Yalta 
Conference.** 


BY August 1943 the United States resolved to go ahead with OVER- 
LORD in 1944 even without the British, provided, of course, there was 
access to English bases. Despite Stimson’s fears that the Bntish were deter- 
mined “to stick a knife in the back of Overlord” and the irritation of the 
American military at the British suggestion of possible disaster if German 
forces exceeded certain force levels, the Americans were not to be thrown 
off their course.*° Yet one critical point must be made about American as 
compared to British grand strategy: if the British proposals were based on 
deeply political premises so were the American. The areas of disagreement 
reflected differences in political views and assessments of national interests, 
and as the Americans prepared for OVERLORD they too thought con- 
stantly of politics. 

Stimson, as I have already mentioned, was not alone in comprehending 
the political consequences of the U.S.S.R.’s winning the war in Europe, both 
from the viewpoint of the West’s prestige in the world and of violating a 
strategic compact of great consequence to the Russians. This compact had 
yet to deliver all the assets the Americans sought from it, because Soviet 
entry into the war against Japan, for pressing reasons I will discuss later, 
was still a prime objective of American policy vis-a-vis the U.S.S.R. Amer- 
ican failure in Europe might lead to a similar Soviet response in the Far 
East, a factor that did not enter into British calculations at all. Beyond 
this, and much more significant, was the American belief that Western 
possession of France and Germany would be far more consequential to the 
future of world politics than control of the Balkans. If one had to choose— 
and Western inability to fight on both fronts at the same time necessitated 
this choice—then there was a kind of higher realism in the American 
position that deserves greater consideration. 

On March 30, 1943, General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, prepared a memo for Roosevelt, with the unusual designation of 
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“super secret,” dealing with the postwar political consequences in Europe 
if the Western and Soviet military offensives did not keep pace. Only two 
weeks before, while discussing the possibility of Germany or Europe going 
Communist, Roosevelt suggested to Hopkins, as he recorded, that “we 
should work out a plan in case Germany collapses before we get to 
France.”*6 “United Nations troops,” the President commented at the end 
of August, had “to be ready to get to Berlin as soon as did the Rus- 
sians.”47 Marshall, Stimson, and Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal 
were not alone in these thoughts; Roosevelt, later that November, thought 
“There would definitely be a race for Berlin,” and “We may have to put 
the United States divisions into Berlin as soon as possible.” Hopkins 
proposed that “we be ready to put an airborne division into Berlin two 
hours after the collapse of Germany.”*® 

Since the Americans were not even in southern Italy when these ques- 
tions first arose, much less in a position to reach Germany, they formulated 
a remarkable and entirely politically conceived plan entitled RANKIN to 
solve the dilemmas of Soviet military domination of Europe in case Ger- 
many collapsed or was defeated before OVERLORD. Much of the plan- 
ning for RANKIN was later useful for OVERLORD and the occupation of 
Germany as well, and so critical was it that its logistics were continuously 
revised on the basis of intelligence reports, while the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff reviewed its status once a month. Naturally the British supported the 
plan, and at the Quebec Conference of August 1943 the Combined Chiefs 
worked it out and approved it in detail. And quite as naturally the Russians 
read about it only years later. Alternative RANKIN schemes were initially 
based on three different assumptions: a partial collapse of Germany per- 
mitting Anglo-American forces to land in Normandy earlier than June 
1944; Or, a more substantial collapse permitting larger landings throughout 
France; and, in the case of total or near complete German collapse, a 
general invasion of all Western Europe and an armored and airborne rush 
into the Rhineland and northwest Germany, including paratroop occupa- 
tion of the major public buildings of Berlin. The United States held special 
troops in readiness for RANKIN for three months after D-Day, June 6, 
1944, when the military further modified the plan. 

By the Quebec Conference of September 1944, to which the United 
States and England had not invited Russia, the spectacular Anglo-Ameri- 
can advance through France, with the concomitant slowing of the Russian 
momentum, opened the possibility of a deliberate German collapse in the 
West only. By this time Western officers worked RANKIN into a plan 
called “Operation Talisman,” later “Eclipse,” and modified it to assume 
the need for a quick assault on Hamburg, Berlin, and the northern coast of 
Germany. The contingency plan received the general approval of all politi- 
cal and military leaders of England and the United States who knew about 
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it. It was never applied, because the Germans did not collapse in the 
manner RANKIN predicated, and when they did fall there were rather 
different pressing strategic and political factors to consider. But even as 
late as Easter 1945 America kept its paratroopers in readiness for imple- 
menting a variation of this strategy.*° 

The significance of RANKIN was in its mere existence, for it reflected 
a political sophistication no less intense than that of the English, and it 
indicated the political importance that the Americans attached to the pos- 
session of German soil rather than the Balkans. If the United States refused 
to go along with British pleas for a Balkan strategy after OVERLORD it 
was not because it was unconcerned about the alleged danger of Bol- 
shevism, but only because it differed on how and where to meet it. By the 
end of 1944, and certainly by the early part of 1945, to the United States 
and Britain every Soviet military advance took on, in varying degrees, the 
aspect of a political threat. RANKIN was only one index of that political 
sensitivity, and the final battles of the war and the movements of troops 
were ultimately to become another. 

To the Russians it appeared that the West was making politics while 
Russia made war. Other than reconsidering the coalition after so many 
broken promises in regard to a second front, the Russians must no doubt 
have realized that Anglo-American delays, whether intended to do so or 
not, were weakening them materially, and that this would also affect their 
relations with the West at the end of the war. What was also certain to the 
U.S.S.R. was that Anglo-American temporization had also weakened the 
force of its own obligations to its allies. By the Yalta Conference the 
military experiences of the Grand Alliance had done nothing to mitigate 
the political differences that were to appear during the course of 1943 and 
1944. 


